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the ship, thinking to hold him back and so to save the rest;
but the sheep was so strong that he carried the merchant
into the sea with him and he was drowned, just as the sheep
of Polyphemus the one-eyed Cyclop carried out of the cavern
Ulysses and his companions. In like manner acted all the
other shepherds and drovers, taking some by the horns, others
by the legs, and others by the fleece, but they were all in
the same way carried into the sea and drowned miserably.
Panurge, meanwhile, standing by the ship's kitchen, with an
oar in his hand, not to help the drovers but to prevent them
from climbing up into the ship, and escaping death, preached
eloquently to them, reminding them in rhetorical phrases of
the miseries of this world, the happiness of the next, affirm-
ing that happier are the dead than those who live in the
vale of misery, and to each one promising a fair cenotaph and
honorary sepulchre on the very top of Mont Cenis ; wishing
them, nevertheless, in case that to live still would not vex
them, and drowning was not to their fancy, the happy chance
of meeting with a whale, which, after the example of Jonah,
should give them up safe and sound in some land of satin
on the third day."
This story is a fair sample of fifteenth and sixteenth
century humour. It is far better told, of course, than
most of the stories which were so plentiful at the time.
But the point, the joke of the thing, is typical. It turns
on the death, or the wounding, or the suffering of the
discomfited. Over and over again, in the facetious
literature of the period, torture, mutilation, disgrace, and
death mark the "place where the laughter comes in."
Rabelais affords another example in the story which he
presently tells of Villon's trick on Brother Tappecone
(see p. 134).
Continuing their course, the voyagers arrive presently
at Ennasin, a triangular island whose inhabitants have